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Fake Plating and Cementing Compounds 


N OLD street-faker’s device has been revived 
with the appearance within the last few 
months in 10c and other chain stores of a 

product for “plating” kitchen ware, fittings, plumb- 
ing fixtures, auto trimmings, etc. The vogue for 
chromium plating has given the vendors of these 
new-old nostrums a special opportunity, and millions 
of tubes of the products are being sold. Many 
stores are even putting on special displays of them. 
To appeal to an ignorant public it is only necessary 
to suggest that a new, simple, quick and cheap 
method of chromium plating is available. For ex- 
ample, La-Chrom, bought in a Kresge store in 
Brooklyn, recommends itself for plumbing fixtures, 
auto trimmings, your spoons, knives and forks, and 
even bugles, without mentioning that the so-called 
“plating” to a “chrome-nickel color” depends not 
upon chromium or anything similar to it, but upon 
mercury. Mercury is an exceedingly dangerous sub- 
stance to use because it is highly poisonous, and all 
substances containing it should be carefully avoided 
for any routine household purpose. Even the slight 
amount of mercury spilled from a broken ther- 
mometer presents hazards, due to its slow evapora- 
tion into the air of any room not well ventilated. 


The Woolworth product, Metalloy, on the package 
itself makes no reference to chromiug, but an ac- 
companying display card suggests the replating of 
nickel, silver or chromium-plated articles; however 
the package does say, with remarkable disregard for 
truth: “Now you too can replate with the same 
compound used by commercial platers in their pro- 
fession.” It “works like magic” as the circular says, 
but it is an extremely short-lived magic, because 
when applied on a brass article, the article may turn 
dull and unsightly within 24 to 48 hours after appli- 
cation. 

Although both of these products depend on mer- 
cury for their action, for neither of them contains 
any nickel, silver or chromium, in neither case does 
the label or the printed matter accompanying them 
give any hint of the poisonous character of the prod- 
uct. Woolworth’s product, Metalloy, came near giv- 
ing a faint suggestion in this direction by a rubber- 
Stamped notation on the otherwise blank back sur- 
face of the display card attached to the tube: “After 
you have plated object, wash the article off with 
water.” 

We have no idea why health departments tolerate 
the sale of such a deadly poisonous substance for 
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use which would involve the serious likelihood of 
the mercurial poison getting into food and drink. 
The metals with which it is safe to plate cooking 
and eating utensils are few, and mercury falls about 
as far outside that class as it is possible to imagine. 

Aside from this hazard, the products should be 
completely excluded from the market on the ground 
of the fraud which exists in recommending an “in- 
stant plating” so ephemeral in character as a surface 
coating of mercury amalgam—except that in a com- 
mercial economy, where business enterprisers alone 
determine ethics and customs of commerce, no force- 
ful public opinion can be brought to bear upon pub- 
lic officers who should have control over the mer- 
chandising of such products. The buying office of 
the store completely fails as a consumer safeguard 
—-since in the main its staff knows nothing of either 
the composition or dangers of the product which is 
bought for re-sale, and in rare cases where some 
knowledge of this character does seep through into 
the merchandising enterprise, aggressive salesmaking 
policies will almost invariably exercise the dominant 
influence and control. 

Undoubtedly if in due course some business con- 


cern makes a complaint of unfair competition, the 
Federal Trade Commission will begin its slow proc- 
esses of consideration of Metalloy, La-Chrom and 
kindred products, but by the time that has happened, 
a new novelty or a newly revived street-faker’s 
skin game will have taken its place for profitable 
exploitation by the stores, 

Another product of nearly worthless character dis- 
tributed through 10c and hardware stores is sold 
as “plastic” solder or “metal cement” or by some 
similar name. Demonstrating samples of all sorts of 
substances stuck together with this product, an 
aluminum-like material, give the appearance of a 
strong solid joint, as though made with solder. 
“Amazing New Liquid Metal Fixes Anything and 
Everything,” says the advertising of one of these 
products with almost complete disregard of truth on 
every claim made. Such cements are, however, 
nothing more than a thick aluminum paint made by 
adding “aluminum bronze” to celluloid cement. 
They are practically useless for nearly all the pur- 
poses for which they are recommended in advertis- 
ing and demonstrations; and money spent on them 
will, 99 per cent of the time, be money thrown away. 


An Error Corrected 


of September, 1932 reported a subscriber’s 

account of the manufacturing cost and selling 
price of an automobile fender. Having received a 
number of letters suggesting that the manufacturing 
cost was too low to be representative of any produc- 
tion practice in the industry, we investigated the 
question ourselves, with the kind cooperation of an- 
other subscriber in closer touch with the production 
costs involved. We now find that either the first 
informant or the manufacturer whose word he took, 
very evidently erred in ascribing the price of 57c 
to a fender sold at the retail price of $45. 

The steel in the fender for a good-sized car would 
cost about $4.35. The direct labor and overhead 
costs of working this material might run as low as 
half the price of the material. There would thus 
be, roughly, a manufacturing cost of about $2, be- 
fore adding anything for rent of storage space, 
clerical costs, etc. 

Another method of getting at production cost on 
the basis of the costs of parts shown in CR’s Bulle- 
tin 1.20 of May 1931, indicates that the $2 figure 
may represent a fair approximation to the manufac- 
turing cost of the fender. On account of storage 
costs and high shipping charges on parts shipped 
separately, and the considerable extra charge that 
needs to be made to cover extra spare part costs and 
losses occurring when a car is no longer in produc- 
tion, the fender costing $2 to manufacture may 
reach the dealer at a price of about $20. The mark- 
up by the dealer includes a coverage for various ex- 
penses which the public has become accustomed to 
mainly because their very large amount is not even 
suspected. The immense “authorized-service” 
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buildings in large cities, with doormen, porters, men 
to show you where to place your car, men to give 
you a check for it, men to deliver it to your house, 
and swell rest-rooms for tired customers, run into 
sums so substantial that the ordinary markup suit- 
able to a grocer’s, or even a druggist’s, stock of 
goods would be quite inadequate. The excess costs 
of the “authorized service” stations tend to result in 
much higher markups on parts for high-priced cars 
than on those for the cheaper makes. 

Consumers’ Research omitted to verify the orig- 
inal figure of 57c in any way since it came from a 
person with technical training, in close touch with 
the information and ideas of the automobile indus- 
try, and there was thus no reason to suppose that 
the production cost would need to be verified against 
possible under-statement. Indeed the great disparity 
between production costs and selling price was 
treated by CR’s informant as a recognized and de- 
fensible method of maintaining employment depend- 
ing upon the price spread throughout the distribu- 
tion process. It was our informant’s belief that a 
social snarl of rather appalling magnitude would 
result from elimination of intermediate merchandis- 
ing steps. The social snarl has now been achieved 
and we have both unemployment of stupendous 
magnitude and the high cost of distribution. We 
think it more than likely that the consumer and 
the worker as well will benefit more by efficient dis- 
tribution, than by distribution which provides a 20 
to 1 markup “for intermediate merchandising steps.” 
There must be a thoroughgoing redistribution of in- 
come and a radical revision of costs, so the millions 
who now have small or vanishing means can afford 
to buy the products of industry. 
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Has The Bureau Heard From Business? 


ur Confidential Bulletin 2.75 of October 1932 

reported carefully and with a tabulation of 

the original data, a test of 16 alarm clocks 
and 15 cheap watches carried out for CR by the 
Bureau of Standards. Some time after issuance of 
that bulletin, an additional remittance was sent to 
the Bureau for test of 4 alarm clocks (Westclox) 
of a type which had been omitted from the previous 
study, and 1 Jngraham wrist watch. Dr. L. J. Briggs, 
Acting Director of the Bureau, returned the remit- 
tance, stating that the Bureau’s attention had been 
called to our bulletin article “in which the results 
of these tests were set forth in a manner which we 
[the Bureau] regard as objectionable.” The objec- 
tionableness, so far as CR can judge, since no basis 
for it appears in the treatment of the data in the 
reports on alarm clocks and cheap watches them- 
selves, is evidently summed up in the sentences 
from the Bureau’s letter: “It is also generally under- 
stood that this Bureau does not make comparative 
tests of competitive commercial articles. It is not 
necessary at this time, we believe, to go into a gen- 
eral discussion of the necessity for this policy on 
the part of the Bureau.”* 

The main specific objection of the Bureau is that, 
“In the particular case referred to, several indi- 
vidual reports were combined and published in such 
a manner that it appeared that a comparative report 
on several makes of clocks had been issued.” The 
Bureau’s report on clocks happened to be in a form 
of separate sheets, each sheet tabulating the results 
on two clocks of a single make. The combination of 
these sheets into one table by CR was solely to pre- 
sent the separate reports compactly and in such a 
form as would be most useful to the reader. Ob- 
viously, the comparison which the Bureau objects 
to could and would be made by any user of the 
Bureau’s reports, whether they were on separate 
sheets or combined in a single table. It is hard to 
see how men of scientific training could seriously 
defend 8 tabulations provided and mailed in the 
same envelope, as scientifically right because of the 
slight inconvenience produced by this arrangement, 
and condemn CR’s single tabulation presenting the 








It is not true that the Bureau “does not make comparative tests 
It continually reports such tests. 


of competitive commercial articles.” 
We reproduce below a few lines from a three-page table, of a report 





same information in a form in which it could be 
quickly used, as scientifically wrong (or as the Bu- 
reau puts it, “objectionable’’). 

The Bureau’s letter? seeks to give the impression 
that these reports were used in a way which it had 
not intended, yet its own testing experts drew the 
conclusions and comments quoted in the CR bulletin 
already referred to, and in no part of the correspond- 
ence with the Bureau was any intimation made 
by it that it was carrying on the tests for its own 
or CR’s entertainment or general edification alone, 
or with such restraints as to exclude the possibility 
that consumers in general might read the findings 
and draw conclusions from them. The Bureau of 
Standards’ circular on the testing of timepieces says 
that, “In deciding upon the forms of test to be given 
the bureau has had in mind chiefly the value of the 
test to the users of timepieces.” It is now clear 
that this must mean that after deciding upon the 
form of test to be given a watch or clock, the Bureau 
prefers thereafter to efface the interest of the users 
of timepieces completely from its corporate con- 
sciousness, It is an interesting fact that consumers 
can still have their watches tested by the Bureau, 
provided that they act in a strictly selfish, uncoopera- 
tive, and unorganized manner and do not circulate 
or reproduce the reports in such a way that they 
can be of benefit to other persons who have pur- 
chased a watch of the same make and type. This 
reminds us very much of the case in which the Bu- 
reau was asked to furnish some of its test data for 
the use of a state government and agreed to do so 
provided that the state would use the findings solely 
for its own bureaucratic functions but would not 
make them available to the citizens of that state as 
individual consumers. 

It is hard to understand how even a business- 
trained government official can talk as Julius Klein 
and others of the Department of Commerce do con- 
tinually, about the value of trade associations to 
business enterprise and to economic recovery, and 
about the great national significance of the coopera- 
tion of such associations with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and other government agencies, and at the 
same time be quite blind to the fact that a trade 


whose publication was “approved by the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards,” appearing in the Journal of the American Dental Associa- 
tion of January 1930 and making most detailed comparisons of dental 
amalgam alloys (silver tooth fillings): 
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association or guild of consumers might have both 
the right and the duty of cooperating with and 
spreading the value of the services of the govern- 
ment departments to consumers. The same govern- 
ment officers who regard the interests of the cotton 
textile institute and a number of other manufac- 
turers’ associations as so close to those of the gov- 
ernment itself that government departments spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in increasing the 
trade and expanding the influence of such private 
profit agencies, find that they can take only an an- 
tagonistic position to the interests of a consumers’ 
agency, and can refuse even to supply to it test data 
which are paid for, cash in advance, at the estab- 
lished rates set by the Department itself. For the 
advantage of trade groups, the Bureau of Standards 
makes its data available through the contacts of “re- 
search associates” (placed at the Bureau by indus- 
try) who have easy and frequent access to the com- 
parative tests and other findings which the Bureau 
makes, and have much influence in determining 
what studies shall be made—using equipment and 
supervision paid for by the general taxpayer. Such 
studies, when they are not useful to or easily inter- 
preted by ultimate consumers, are frequently pub- 
lished in detail for the benefit of trade or profes- 
sional groups (as in the case cited in footnote 1). 
It may not be just that the consumer should be so 
dealt with by a government department, but it is 
the obvious result of organizing government func- 
tions to foster production and trade above all, and 
that at the expense of consumers—both as taxpayers 
and as individuals. 

It is quite fair, we think, to draw the inference 
that somebody in industry has “put the Bureau in its 


* The text of the Bureau’s letter is reproduced herewith in full, in 
accordance with the Acting Director’s request when he was given 
opportunity to examine a portion of this article before printing: 


“Subject: Test of Clocks 

“We are in receipt of your letter of November 14, together with 

our check for $13.00, and also of the 4 alarm clocks and 1 
racelet watch submitted for test. 
_ “In connection with the request for test we may state that some 
time ago we ~~. oe for test and made reports on several alarm 
clocks submitted by your organization. Our attention was there- 
after called to an article in one of the bulletins circulated to your 
members in which the results of these tests were set forth in a 
manner which we regard as objectionable. 

“It is generally understood, and we had supposed that it was 
understood by your organization, that reports of tests made by 
this Bureau apply only to the individual instruments tested. It 
is also generally understood that this Bureau does not make com- 
parative tests of competitive commercial articles. It is not neces- 
sary. at this time, we believe, to go into a general discussion of the 
necessity for this policy on the part of the Bureau. 

“In the particular case referred to, several individual reports 
were combined and published in such a manner that it appeared 
that a comparative report on several makes of clocks had been 
issued. Also conclusions were drawn which in our opinion, were 
not justified. The fact that a certain clock, tested by the Bureau, 
performed in a certain manner is no guarantee that other clocks 
would perform in a similar manner. Yet the test results were so 
presented that it might reasonably be supposed that the Bureau 
was the authority for a statement that test results obtained on a 
very limited number of individual instruments might properly be 
interpreted as applying to a general class of supposedly similar 
instruments. In fact the data furnished by the Bureau were in- 
corporated with other material and conclusions in such a manner 
that the reader would be unable to separate the one from the 
other, and thus would be very likely to attribute statements and 
conclusions to the Bureau which were not included in the Bureau’s 
reports. 

“When the former tests were requested the Bureau accepted them 
as a matter of routine and it did not occur to us that they might 
be used in a manner which we would consider objectionable. The 
incident of the article mentioned has now put us on notice as to 
the use which your organization desires to make of our reports and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the reports now requested would 
be used in a similar manner. Since such use is not in conformity 
with the policies of this Bureau we regret that we feel ebliged 
to decline to make the tests requested. Accordingly we are return- 
ing your check herewith, and the material under separate cover.” 


place” on matters of providing test data which con- 
sumers can use and interpret. It is a curious com- 
mentary on the whole situation, that the most repu- 
table and responsible non-governmental testing la- 
boratory in the country, which is not supported by 
taxpayers’ funds and has no special obligation other 
than its own professional and scientific integrity, to 
give consumers a fair deal in respect to tests of in- 
struments, etc., has expressed itself as entirely sat- 
isfied with the manner in which CR has compiled, 
edited, and interpreted for subscribers several of its 
extensive reports, and at the same time has indi- 
cated its intention to continue its service to CR in- 
dependently of opposition which commercially in- 
terested groups may raise to that activity. This 
commercial laboratory can test the same clocks and 
watches as were tested by the Bureau of Standards 
and obtain on such test identically the same data as 
were obtained by the government laboratory (in so 
far as such clocks and watches are capable of re- 
producing their previous performances) ; moreover 
it will gladly release its findings for free dissemina- 
tion by CR among its subscribers, because this par- 
ticular business-owned institution is under manage- 
ment which does not regard its scientific integrity 
as something which is for sale or to be offered or 
withheld according to whose influence may be 
brought to bear. 


A situation in which commercial laboratories are 
more jealous of the rights of consumers to obtain 
and usefully employ test data for which they pay, 
than is a government bureau, is in our mind some- 
thing that calls for considered and determined ac- 
tion on the part of consumers themselves. The Bu- 
reau of Standards’ facilities and its staff were built 
up at the cost, not of the watch and clock manufac- 
turers, but of the general taxpayer, whose interest 
is that of a clock or watch-user. It is incredible 
that the government officials should be so limited in 
their view of the functions of federal departments, 
particularly in the field of research of a type that re- 
quires elaborate and costly machinery and skill, as to 
suppose that they can indefinitely carry on a policy 
of directing it to the sole advantage of the manu fac- 
turer, and consistently suppress or prevent any 
planned and organized use of it by consumers. The 
large and increasing subsidies accepted by govern- 
ment departments from industries and industry 
groups are in part to blame for the growth of bias 
against consumers’ interests in the government bu- 
reaus. An additional factor of perhaps greater im- 
portance is the fact that industry’s support of or 
opposition to an appropriation which is being sought 
from Congress for any purpose whatsoever, is very 
much in evidence, and unfavorable opinion of indus- 
try before Congressional committees is greatly feared 
by every government bureau chief, since the most 
pressing activities of the majority of Congressmen 
and Senators are for their business constituencies 
rather than for the citizens and consumers of their 
districts. 

There will doubtless be many who read this bul- 
letin who better conceive the proper function of the 
State in relation to its citizens, and who will wish to 
remind Congressmen and Senators that the allotment 























of funds received from the general tax payments of 
the whole people to a bureau which prohibits the 
broad use of its test findings for the benefit of con- 
sumers in general, is a governmental impropriety, 
and an intolerable one, if not indeed an illegal use 
of public funds. It is to be hoped that as the Bu- 
reau’s experts and executives go before future ap- 
propriations committees, presenting arguments in 
support of funds to continue and increase the 
Bureau’s services to the nation, they will be re- 
minded of the peculiar and limited sense in which 
the Bureau wishes those services promulgated and 
interpreted. 

Everyone interested in the rights of the consumer 
in respect to obtaining service from government bu- 
reaus which freely and whole-heartedly serve manu- 
facturing interests at public expense will wish to 
examine this situation, and others will doubtless 
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wish to take it up with their representatives in Con- 
gress. CR will be glad to furnish subscribers with 
reprints of this discussion to facilitate such a pro- 
test to their Congressmen. There are doubtless men 
in the House and in the Senate who are sensitive to 
the changed political atmosphere to a sufficient ex- 
tent that they will regard as extremely dubious the 
appropriation of treasury funds to a government bu- 
reau which works almost solely for the benefit of 
commercial interests, and must suppress those parts 
of its work which might have direct value to ultimate 
consumers. It would seem entirely equitable that 
Congress should adopt a policy of appropriating no 
funds to any government bureau which gives busi- 
ness enterprise a preferential right over any other 
person whatever, in the availability and utilization 
of tests, judgments, and findings obtained in whole 
or in part at the cost of the general taxpayer. 


What Home Economists Work At 


HE Journal of Home Economics among other 
activities reports on the most recent experi- 
mental work that is being conducted in domes- 
tic science laboratories throughout the country. The 
reports listed below, while perhaps not exactly typi- 
cal, give a fair picture of the absurdity and near-use- 
lessness characterizing some of the work indulged in 
at home economics institutions and departments, par- 
ticularly those of colleges and universities which are 
training teachers in the field of “home economics ed- 
ucation.” Indeed, the more scholarly and reputable 
the school, the more likely is the domestic science 
work to border on the absurd in its relation to the 
practical problems of the home maker. At great 
schools like Illinois or Columbia, where the shadow 
of the really scientific departments tends to hover 
over and darken the counsels of the whole institu- 
tion, there is a great temptation for home economics 
students and teachers to select thesis topics which at 
least sound as formidable as a thesis in pure chem- 
istry, bacteriology or mathematical physics. 
Some of the most amusing and unreal examples 
quoted in the October 1932 issue of the Journal of 
Home Economics are: 


“The Relation of Maturity, Size, Period in 
Storage, and Variety to the Speed and Evenness 
of Cooking of Potatoes,” by Mabel C. Lancaster 
and Marion Deyoe Sweetman, Home Economics 
Staff, University of Maine. 

One of the chief discoveries of this significant in- 
vestigation was that “Buds ends always cooked 
more quickly than stem ends, but this difference was 
least with the most immature tubers.” 


“Human energy cost of various household 
tasks. I. Peeling Potatoes,” Ve Nona W. Swartz, 
State College of Washington. 


Among the conclusions drawn from a thorough 
study of this somewhat less than vital problem is 


the following: “The results on 4 of the subjects 
pointed to a rather small but definite saving in en- 
ergy caused by sitting comfortably on a kitchen chair 
while peeling, as compared with standing while peel- 
ing.” 
“Factors controlling internal temperatures of 
butter cakes during baking,” Minna C. Denton 
and Lillian Johnson, University of Nebraska. 


This study with singular insight pointed out that 
“The interior of the cake is hottest at lower and 
coolest at higher horizontal levels, the difference be- 
ing about 4° C in a cake 2 inches thick when baked.” 


* * * * 


Other efforts of domestic science workers of the 
same nature are cited by Abraham Flexner in his 
Universities: American, English, German, Dr. Flex- 
ner observes that the University of Chicago awarded 
an M.A. degree for a thesis on: 


“Photographic Studies of Boiled Icing.” 


A degree was likewise awarded for a study in 
which “time was kept and motions counted for ‘the 
removal of dishes from table to tea cart,’ . . . mo- 
tions were counted and tabulated for ‘approach 
stove, grasp teakettle, remove lid at stove . . . travel 
to sink, turn hot water faucet on,’” 


Judging these examples in the light of the present 
economic situation, and considering the extent to 
which consumers have a right to depend on educa- 
tional institutions which their funds support, for 
substantial and practical help, it seems to us that 
many domestic science workers could just as well 
spend their time in a study of the age at which 
the buttercup bud becomes a full fledged flower, or 
the precise moment at which babies are first able to 
distinguish the flavor of malted milk. 








3.10 
Business Does Not Object to This 
Form of Government in Business 


OS ANGELES County has allocated $300,000 to 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce for 
the year 1932-33. If the business of adver- 
tising commodity against commodity goes on far 
enough and under so great a pressure that such 
funds are obtained out of taxpayers’ payments to 
the state, city, and county, there is no limit to the 
extent to which new wastes and new confusions can 
be introduced into business and civic activities. The 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is perhaps far 
ahead of the ordinary agency of the type. It even 
has a sub-committee which manages relations with 
newspapers, and prevents national publicity being 
given to unfortunate happenings in the movie in- 
dustry, past and impending earthquakes, unpleasant 
or dangerous weather, and so on. “This Exploita- 
tion Committee serves all of Los Angeles County in 
guiding the news matter which the community re- 
ceives in other sections of the United States and the 
world. Much in the public eye, and particularly so 
because of our motion picture industry, Los Angeles 
County would oftentimes have been seriously 
harmed by adverse news matter had not this group, 
so ably supporting an active and expert department, 
coordinated the efforts of various agencies including 
our own, to the end that day by day favorable and 
substantial news matter should emanate from Los 
Angeles County rather than too great a volume of 
sensational news, oftentimes derogatory and un- 
true. This is a problem of tremendous importance 
and little appreciated in its far reaching results to 
the community.” 

A good deal of what goes into newspapers re- 
ceives this sort of expert guidance from some unseen 
and skillful hand with plenty of funds to expend in 
the right quarters, and a good deal of the cost of 
government about which business interests are talk- 
ing so constantly, as to the need for drastic reduc- 
tions, has been inflated by such allotments, although 
usually not so open and so obvious as the $300,000 
from Los Angeles County to a frankly and single- 
mindedly commercial institution. 

If all direct and indirect subsidies to business and 
to business men’s associations were stopped in every 
city and state in the United States—including, just 
by way of example, the federal government alloca- 
tions to the lumber industry through the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, and to the cotton 
trade through the work of several government bu- 
reaus—the tax burden could be considerably re- 
duced. But do we see The Nation’s Business or 
the business men’s associations carrying on a cam- 
paign of public “education” for that kind of econ- 
omy? If the consumer does not look sharply, he 
will find that in the economy pregram which is now 
being pushed heavily by a large number of well- 
financed agencies—including the bankers, the real 


1 California leads the states, with an appropriation totaling $1,700,- 
000 fer advertising and promotion of the state and its products. Any 
corresponding allotment for quality control of the products of agri- 
culture and industry, as for example, guaranteeing the freedom of 
orchard fruit and garden produce from lead and arsenic, would of 
course be considered by any group of politicians an insane mode of 
disbursement of public funds. 


estate interests, the public utilities, the chambers of 
commerce (national and local)—governmental ser- 
vices to the people as a whole on regulating rates of 
telephone and electric utilities, on services vitally 
affecting public health, control of the food and drug 
supply, on tests of consumers’ goods by colleges and 
universities and experiment stations, in the mainte- 
nance of public schools and public libraries and hos- 
pitals, will be heavily curtailed. The essentially pro- 
motional and exploitative activities of government 
on behalf of business enterprise: to sell more soap, 
or patent medicines, or longer sheets, will in any 
such curtailment be left as expensively endowed as 
before—unless consumers see to it that against 
these attacks upon the public services the influence 
of consumers is marshalled to insist that the econo- 
mies to be made shall not be those which can be 
made only at the expense of the whole population. 
The business-interest activities of the federal, state, 
municipal and county governments can well be 
heavily curtailed with the minimum cost in loss of 
governmental services to the average taxpayer (he 
will often gain directly, indeed, from cessation of 
such services, usually conducted against rather than 
for his interest). The taxpayer will on the other hand 
find that no benefit accrues to him by any cessation 
of essential (consumer-valued) activities. Most of 
the State functions which involve any protection of 
consumers are carried on at ridiculously small cost 
if done by public authority, and can be carried on 
only at an utterly prohibitive cost if attempted to 
be done by the individual himself. 


Thinking Is Not Enough 


N EDITORIAL in the New Republic not long 
A ago developed a point which is of the utmost 
significance for consumers. The editor 
pointed out that a new political party, to be effec- 
tive, must be made up of persons who stand to gain 
by the effects of its propaganda and organization ac- 
tivity; that “it must have behind it organized labor, 
organized white-collar workers, organized farmers, 
organized technicians; what classes you will, pro- 
vided they stand to gain by a society planned for the 
majority interest rather than by competition for 
private profit.” CR likewise feels the compelling 
necessity for a consumers’ organization to defend 
and advance the rights of its supporters. The kind 
of information which CR’s Handbooks and bulle- 
tins supply to subscribers is ultimately useful only 
so far as it may result in actions rather than states 
of mind on the part of its readers. If consumers 
are to defend and improve their position, and are to 
obtain rights before the law and with law-makers, 
which they do not now have and which other inter- 
est groups such as Chambers of Commerce, mer- 
chants’ and manufacturers’ associations, radio and 
telephone monopolies, and the newspaper publishers, 
do have, they will require local and political organi- 
zation. 
Several subscribers have recently objected that it 
is not our function to deal with political and eco- 
nomic matters, which they claim are not the proper 








concern of a consumers’ organization. They assert 
that we should confine our activities to reporting 
technical findings. This point would be valid only 
if economic and technologic matters in their turn 
were no concern of political organizations, which is 
the exact opposite of the truth. For example, W. 
M. Kiplinger in a recent issue of The Nation's Busi- 
ness says: “Practically all legislation is for ‘special 
interests.’ The composite of all these special inter- 
ests is about the closest thing we have to general 
public interest.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is an ex- 
ample of an organized economic minority obtaining 
rights for its members. The power of the lobbyist 
for the American Farm Bureau Federation, says 
Frank Kent, “is an enormous one, and the pressure 
he can bring upon Senators and Representatives 
from the ‘folks back home’ . . . is almost irresistible. 
When the ‘word’ goes out from Washington, the 
farmers from the 7,500 organizations respond as a 
man, and thousands upon thousands of telegrams 
from constituents who count—men of substance and 
standing—pour into Washington. There are not 
many statesmen who can stand up against such 
pressure.” 

It is to be noted that it is always the organizatior 3 
which propose definite courses of action for their 
supporters which draw the sharpest fire from their 
enemies and cause the greatest irritation among 
them. The American Civil Liberties Union, for ex- 
ample, because it actually functions for the defense 
of those whose rights more powerful groups con- 
cretely infringe and encroach upon, rather than con- 
fining itself to hopes for a better world and general 
appeals for a more satisfactory administration of 
justice, makes many bitter enemies among the 
super-patriots and patrioteers because such enemies 
fear the tangible influence of the Union’s participa- 
tion im the legal process. 

The futile efforts of college professors to defend 
their group successfully against the ruthless dis- 
missal of faculty members by reaction ary university 
presidents and boards of trustees, comes about be- 
cause the college professors’ organization is de- 
signed for intellectual cooperation and exchange of 
ideas, rather than for that very practical and con- 
vincing cooperation exercised by an interest group 
which knows what its interest requires and sets 
about, by such means as are available to it, to ob- 
tain those ends. The college professors’ organiza- 
tion was unable to deal in any effective way with 
the dismissal of Professor Herbert Miller? from the 





+The most recent case of business pressure to restrain academic 
freedom brought to our notice, is that of Leo Gallagher, dismissed 
from the Southwestern University Law School, of Los Angeles, practi- 

y at the orders of the Better America Federation and the 
he ads of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
leaders of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The offense charged is that this attorney has defended in court 
unpopular minority groups such as persons arrested and sentenced to 
9 months in prison for wearing placards which asked justice for 
Tom Mooney. Yet, the whole tradition of the law for centuries has 
been to justify, without room for debate, the right of an attorney to 
defend without criticism or penalty, economic or social, any person 
under charges. The president of the university in this case, admits 
the high ability, learning, character and leadership of the dismissed 
teacher, but regarded the threat of the financial embarrassment of the 
school by local “pressure groups” as so serious that he could not 
hold out against the demand for Mr. Gallagher’s removal. Said the 
dean: “Lawyers who defend the rights of political minorities have no 
place on the teaching staff of Southwestern University.” 
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University of Ohio about a year ago—its members 
wrote memoranda, not resignations—but in the case 
of the wholesale dismissals from the University of 
Mississippi, a group with a real organization for 
economic and social action, namely the practicing 
physicians, brought about a redress of the situation 
through the use of their power to control medical 
education and licensing, which professors of phil- 
osophy and sociology, with their less realistic ap- 
proach to the way social problems are determined, 
have never seen fit, or known how, to exercise. 

CR, as is made clear in its “Introduction,” copy 
of which will be sent to any who are interested, i 
founded on the belief that consumers have as much 
right to increase the purchasing power of their dol- 
lars as have business enterprisers to increase their 
dividends; that consumers have as much right to 
defend themselves, by skill and information, against 
the invasions and aggressions of advertising and 
salesmanship as does the purchasing agent of a cor- 
poration (who typically is a hard-bitten and cynical 
fellow believing hardly anything that he is told by 
salesmen) ; that, in brief, consumers were born with 
the same rights as merchants and manufacturers. 
They should insist upon the same freedom to exer- 
cise those rights in the market, in the press, in the 
courts, or in any other forum, as does business en- 
terprise or any combination of business enterprises 
acting singly or in a trade association. 


Liquid Antiseptics—Zonite and Clorox 


N CHECKING up a brief comment on Zonite, 
the Handbook of Buying, Vol. VI, Part 1, Octo- 
ber 1931, CR had occasion to make a compari- 

son between the properties of Zonite, a “modern 
personal antiseptic,” (Zonite Products Corp., New 
srunswick, N. J.) and a much less expensive prod- 
uct, Clorox “liquid cleaning washing compound, 

germicide and disinfectant,” (Clorox Chemical Co., 
Oakland, Calif.) Both of these are liquids owing 
their characteristic odor and disinfectant and germ- 
icidal qualities to the chlorine which they contain.’ 

In comparing the chlorine available per liter, 
Clorox was found to have about five times that of 
Zonite, as follows: Clorox contains 5%, or about 
55 grams per liter; Zonite 1%, or about 10 grams 
per liter, of chlorine. In use, therefore, Clorox 
would be diluted with about five times as much 
water as Zonite. 

Several bottles of both products were examined 
and found to be satisfactorily uniform as to chlorine 
content—contrary to our judgment of Zonite re- 
corded in the Handbook of October 1931, on the 
advice of an able medical researcher. 

Considering the difference in price of the two 





*“Common usage, especially in advertising matter, does not make 
any distinction between the terms disinfectant and antiseptic. Medical 
usage, however, in so far as it has been standardized, defines a dis- 
infectant as a product having germicidal action. (Test methods and 
minimum germ-killing requirements are not, however, sufficiently 
tandardized to make such a definition really satisfactory in practice.) 
An antiseptic is a product which inhibits the growth of pathogenic 
organisms (it does not necessarily kill them). The terms have been 
used here in accordance with the medical definition, despite the fact 
that common usage now is coming to endow the term antiseptic with 
a secondary meaning of germicidal effect.” (Handbook o 
Vol. VI Part 1 October 1931.) 


Buying 
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products, as well as the difference in their chlorine 
strength, Zonite is 23 to 37 times as expensive as 
Clorox. 

On an accelerated stability test? Clorox, the 
cheaper product, showed lasting quality several 
times that of Zonite. 

Both brands were free from free sodium hydrox- 
ide (a caustic alkali). They were, however, dis- 
tinctly alkaline in reaction. 

As to metallic impurities, Zonite showed none 
whatever; while the only such impurity found in 
Clorox was iron, and that in minute amounts. 

For general disinfectant purposes it would ap- 
pear that either product may be safely used; but 
neither, so far as concerns its effects on the body 
tissues, can be regarded as satisfactory for use as a 
“personal antiseptic.” The simple hypochlorite solu- 
tion of which they are composed is known to be 
somewhat irritating to body tissues—a feature 
which must be carefully considered along with 
stability and antiseptic strength. 

“In the treatment of infected wounds,” says the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, “with hypochlorite solu- 
tions at present in vogue, an excessive degree of 
alkalinity is held to be objectionable on the grounds 
that it causes destruction of normal tissue and ir- 
ritation of the skin.” 

An “ethical” product, Chloramine-T, available in 
tablets under the trade name Chlorazene, manu- 
factured by the Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, is the superior and recommended form of this 
general class of germicide. Its germicidal action is 
essentially similar to that of the standard “surgical 
solution of chlorinated soda” of the general type of 
Zonite and Clorox, but it has the advantage of being 
non-alkaline and so produces less irritation. It is 
also more stable, or permanent in its potency. It is 
practically non-toxic. The effectiveness of this sub- 
stance as an antiseptic may be judged by its phenol 
coefficient of about 50, as compared with that of 
Pepsodent Antiseptic determined as 0.15 (reported 
in CR Bulletin 1.20, May 1931). 

The price relationships of Zonite, Clorox and 
Chloramine-T tablets (Chlorazene) are as follows 
(disregarding all differences in quality or suitability 
discussed elsewhere in the article) : 


Price per quart of 


Standard 
Product “Surgical Solution” 
Chlorazene* In 100 tablet bottle $ .24 
Clorox 15 fl. oz. bottle 039 
Zonite 14 fl. oz. bottle 90 
Zonite 2.5 oz. bottle 1.49 


Zonite Products Corporation, in a letter to CR 
stated that Zonite always has a minimum available 
chlorine content of 9 grams per liter, a statement 





2 Covered beakers containing the same amount of each product were 
left at room temperature for 24 days, during which time samples were 
tested at intervals for loss of chlorine. 


* One sample of Abbott’s Chlorazene tested fell slightly short of 
meeting U. 5. Pharmacopoeia requirements, which call for 11.5% to 
13% active chlorine content. 


which on a priori grounds alone would seem to be 
erroneous, as is the manufacturer’s corresponding 
statement in his advertising “that it keeps its strength 
indefinitely.” It is well known that hypochlorite 
products decrease in available chlorine content at 
the rate of about 12 per cent a year; and the A.M.A. 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, when it ac- 
cepted a proprietary solution of chlorinated soda, 
required each bottle to bear the date of bottling, in 
order that the physician could make allowances in 
use for any decrease in strength since that time. 

It is apparent that Zonite advertising is unreliable 
in respect to the advice which it gives to consumers ; 
for example the statement found in a car-card ad: 
“A 6-ounce bottle of Zonite will make more than a 
gallon of antiseptic thoroughly effective as a germ- 
killing gargle or mouth wash.” 

Statements in the advertising literature with 
Zonite or Clorox recommend the use of one or the 
other of them for cuts,* scratches,* abrasions, 
burns,* pimples and boils, insect bites, poison ivy,* 
sunburn, as a gargle,* as a nasal spray, a mouth 
wash,* as a (vaginal) douche,* or as an enema. 
(The asterisks indicate uses which are common to 
the advertising of both.) 

It is a very profitable business to sell Zonite for 
numerous uses for which it is not suited. A recent 
news item reports the company’s profits for nine 
months ending September 30, 1931, after deduction 
of charges and taxes, equivalent to 92 cents on a 
share of $1 par value. The previous years showed 
slightly higher returns. A single quarter showed 
returns of 27 cents to 31 cents per $1 share, after 
charges and taxes. 

A Stock Exchange house advertising Zonite stock 
refers to the “aggressive management of the com- 
pany” which resulted in a 100% increase in net in- 
come over the previous year. The management’s 
aggressiveness was indeed such that the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, never prone to affront important and prosper- 
ous manufacturers in such ways unless under ex- 
ceptional provocation, proceeded in 1929 against the 
product under a charge of its being misbranded in a 
number of respects, both as to antiseptic and deodor- 
ant properties, and as to curative value in various 
ailments. The ridiculous lack of severity of the 
government’s penalties against firms selling fraud- 
ulently represented products is well typified by the 
penalty in this case administered by the Food and 
Drug Administration. One hundred forty-three 
dozen bottles of Zonite in 2% ounce, 6 ounce and 
14 ounce sizes, were confiscated. The case is 
recorded under the title “U. S. versus 23 Dozen 
14-0z. Bottles, et al., of Zonite, Notice of Judgment 
16217,” an entertaining document and a typical and 
practical illustration of the weak defenses of the 
consumer against products whose misrepresentation 
is carried to the very label on the package. Mis- 
representation which appears merely in newspaper 
and magazine advertising and in druggists’ windows 
is, of course, beyond restraint under our present sys- 
tem of city, state, and national law and regulation. 














Reasons For Acting Academic 
or 
How to Remain A Bureau Chief 


HE Nation’s Business, which is the organ of 

the United States Chamber of Commerce, has 

spent a great deal of its redblooded critical 
energies in attacks on certain parts of the govern- 
ment services. These strictures have tended to con- 
centrate upon those activities of government bu- 
reaus which to some degree have tended to be use- 
ful to the ultimate consumer. Naturally the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, which comes nearest to 
affording assistance to the ultimate consumers in 
dealing in a practical and economic way with their 
purchasing and consuming problems, has come in for 
a special share of attack by this publication. We 
quote from an editorial in The Nation’s Business: 


“Outstanding bureaucratic contribution of the 
month to the general welfare: The Director of 
the Bureau of Home Economics reports that the 
Bureau tested in 1931 the palatability of 243 ribs 
of beef, 448 legs of lamb, 233 pot roasts, and 40 
pieces of cured pork. ‘A study,’ she adds, ‘under- 
taken to determine the relation between the style 
of cutting two-rib beef roasts and the time re- 
quired for cooking the meat showed that for 
standing ribs the total cooking time is independent 
of the length of the rib bones.’ ” 

We judge the above to be not far different from 
the scope of a typical “doctor’s” thesis on home eco- 
nomics at Columbia University or the University of 
Chicago, referred to elsewhere in this Bulletin. 
Nevertheless, we can suggest subjects for study 
against which Editor Thorpe of The Nation’s Busi- 
ness cannot make this type of criticism, but which he 
will dislike still more, for the reason that they would 
tend to provide the consumer in a practical and ef- 
fective sense with facts and interpretations which 
she could use to defend herself against the gouging 
to which she is regularly subjected in her purchases 
for the household. It would be far worse, from the 
standpoint of the Chamber of Commerce and of 
Merle Thorpe, watchful to prevent the application 
of government funds to direct governmental activity 
for ultimate-consumer advantage, were the director 
of the Bureau of Home Economics to guide her ex- 
pert staff in the work that really needs to be done 
by that bureau; for example, to advise the consumer 
on flavor ratings given by expert buttergraders (just 
as practicable as palatability ratings of meat) of all 
of the nationally distributed brands of butter; of 
the relative economy and freshness of bulk and 
vacuum-packed coffee of specific brands under 
actual home conditions; of the ridiculous inefficiency 
of all carpet sweepers, and of the large proportion of 
vacuum cleaners which are bady designed; of the 
relative costs of canned and home-made soup when 
all nutritional values are allowed for in the calcula- 
tion. 

The editor of The Nation’s Business appears to be 
objecting to the academic and impractical quality of 
the Bureau’s work. He would object still more—and 
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with a force which would have Congressional reper- 
cussions—if the Bureau of Home Economics or any 
other bureau nominally working on consumer’s 
problems, should suddenly cease to be academic and 
economically mild or harmless, and deal in the kinds 
of information which the housewife can use in mak- 
ing up her order at the corner grocery or house- 
furnishing store. Government bureaus do spend 
millions of taxpayers’ money to perform an exactly 
parallel service for business men—as manufacturers 
or distributors. Such service, no matter how remote 
from reality as measured by the interests of the 
average citizen, goes on unchecked and indeed at a 
constantly expanding rate, in such bureaus as the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
Bureau of Mines, etc. A score of such agencies 
which only waste the common man’s tax money 
could be named. 


New Organization to Rate Labor 
Conditions 


HE National Religion and Labor Foundation, 

embracing Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, 

has just been organized to do in the industrial 
and economic field something of the work that the 
National Council for the Prevention of War does 
in the peace field. As one of its activities it de- 
sires to appraise the social policies of industrial cor- 
porations and working conditions in factories in 
this country. It proposes to issue a bulletin from 
time to time somewhat similar to that of Consumers’ 
Research, excepting that it will specialize not on the 
quality of the product, but on the quality of the 
human relations and the social policies of the various 
concerns reported on. The National Religion and 
Labor Foundation believes that people should not 
buy products of high quality if they are manufac- 
tured under conditions of economic injustice. They 
believe that investors should not put money in con- 
cerns which are unduly exploiting the working class 
of America. 

It has frequently been suggested that Consumers’ 
Research should carry on this service; but it is the 
view of the Board of Directors of Consumers’ Re- 
search that its subscribers’ interests will be best 
served by keeping its concern basically with those 
questions which have to do with the technical and 
economic qualities of the goods themselves. CR’s 
Board fully recognizes, however, the importance of 
a consumer’s considering, in so far as it is possible in 
respect to a given enterprise, something of the effects 
of the operation of that enterprise upon society as a 
whole, as well as upon the ultimate consumer, 

If you believe that a movement of this kind and 
information service of this type is necessary and de- 
sirable, please write directly to the National Religion 
and Labor Foundation, 304 Crown Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. It will be possible to start this 
service only if a large number of CR subscribers, 
and their friends, show their interest in it. 
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When Teachers Tell Pupils How to Buy 


HEN things which are likely to offend the 

business community are taught in a public 

school classroom, the after-effects may be 
unexpected and unpleasant, for all concerned. 

An incident which occurred in New York City in 
1915 will serve as an illustration of what may hap- 
pen. The winter of that year was one of consider- 
able hardship for the poor of the city. With busi- 
ness somewhat disorganized as a result of the war 
in Europe, living costs were soaring and breadlines 
were growing longer from day to day. Mayor 
Mitchel, in an effort to alleviate the suffering of 
the city’s poor, had created a Committee on Food 
Supply under the direction of George W. Perkins, 
a leading banker and financier. Helpful booklets on 
food selection, preparation, preservation, and the use 
of left-overs were distributed to housewives. Then, 
in January, 1915, 830,000 copies of a circular en- 
titled “Buy in Bulk—Not in Package” were given 
out among the city’s school children to be taken 
home and read. The circular said that package 
goods were expensive and that it was possible for 
dealers to sell goods of equal quality in bulk under 
sanitary conditions at considerably lower prices than 
trade-marked package goods. Some comparisons 
were made. Investigators had found, for example, 
that rolled oats in one and one-half pound packages 
were selling for ten cents, while loose rolled oats 
of equal quality were retailing in bulk for five cents 
a pound, or three pounds for twelve cents. Tapioca 
cost ten cents for a twelve-ounce package, but sold 
for five cents a pound in bulk. Advice was given 
to purchase in bulk such products as tea, crackers, 
dried fruits, macaroni, bacon and beans. Beans 
when bought dried would provide a meal for eight 
at a cost of fifteen cents, whereas canned beans suf- 
ficient for the same number of persons would cost 
twice as much. 

To the average individual this would seem sound 
advice which might properly be given by the school 
authorities to people whose incomes in such times of 
stress could barely maintain a subsistence standard 
of living even when stretched by the most careful 
spending and rigid economy. 

Yet the circular had hardly been taken home by the 
school children, when a flood of protest burst forth 
from the manufacturers of trade-marked foods and 
influential members of the advertising profession. 
The manufacturer of a well known breakfast cereal 
“replied” to the Committee’s circular in a paid ad- 
vertisement. Printers’ Ink, a leading advertising 
journal, invited comment from advertisers and 
manufacturers. “Even a casual perusal of the docu- 
ment,” this paper said, “must impress manufacturers 
with the seriousness of impending damage to all 
kinds of packaged food products. It would be diffi- 





1The text of the circular will be found in Printers’ Ink of Jan. 
28, 1915. 
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cult to conceive of a method which would more 
quickly undermine the desire to buy branded goods; 
the circular is carried by the boy or girl to the par- 
ent, backed by the prestige of New York’s educa- 
tional system, by the City of New York officials and 
by a body of supposed experts.” 

Letters of protest were sent to the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Food Supply. The following week 
Printers’ Ink sounded a warning that factories 
might have to close down, putting people out of 
work. Moreover: “If the city fathers are going to 
lead a crusade against extravagance may we not 
shortly find them advising the substitution of tin 
bath tubs for . . . porcelain . . . and yellow laundry 
soap [for] toilet soaps?’* Of course, no one 
among the commercial interests suggested that some 
of the poor might be able to enjoy porcelain bath 
tubs, (or some sort of bath tub at least) if they 
could but avoid wasting the money which went into 
purchasing staple foods at prices sharply increased 
because they came in trade-marked packages. 

Of course, nearly all the objectors dragged the 
red herring of cleanliness and sanitation across the 
issue. One might imagine that the Committee on 
Food Supply had encouraged and sanctioned the 
purchase and consumption of dirty food products. 
Earnest Elmo Calkins insisted in a letter to Printers’ 
Ink that “Identification [was] important if Con- 
sumer is to secure Good Quality.” Apparently, it 
was only through an advertised brand name that the 
consumer could know his groceries. 

No one can tell how much pressure was brought 
to bear upon the city administration. One Mr. As- 
bury of the Southern Cotton Oil Company felt that 
mere protest might not be sufficient, and that if the 
Committee on Food Supply showed a consistent and 
determined effort to get the public to thinking their 
way, it might be best for manufacturers of trade 
marked goods to do something. The general atti- 
tude of business toward such education is probably 
well expressed by Mr. Truman A. De Weese, then 
director of publicity for the Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany. He said: “To attempt to prejudice the con- 
suming public against package foods through the 
medium of the public school is certainly going be- 
yond the legitimate prerogatives of city government. 
The right of Mayor Mitchel’s Committee on Food 
Supplies to injure or destroy any legitimate industry 
through the medium of the public school is certainly 
open to question.” 

In the meantime the Housewives League came 
into the picture with some publicity in the news- 
papers. The League filed a vigorous protest—al- 
though strangely enough, only a short time before it 
had been an ardent supporter of the “buy-in-bulk” 
idea. Mrs. Julian Heath, who afterwards con- 
ducted commercially sponsored radio programs 
for advertised products, was president of the organ- 





2 Printers’ Ink, Feb. 4, 1915. 
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ization, and she was prompt in urging protection of 
people from unsanitary goods that didn’t come in 
packages. Incidentally, the League maintained a 
“museum” of packaged goods at 25 West 25th 
Street in New York and at the time was renting 
space for further propaganda for packaged goods 
on the pier at Atlantic City.*. A few months later, 
as a result of all the excitement, packaged goods be- 
came an important topic for discussion at the Food 
Trade Conference in New York. They have gone 
over big and expensively ever since, at a needless 
cost of many billions to consumers. 

Here was a clear case where the school had at- 
tempted to give what experts had considered to be 
sound and reasonable advice to consumers so that 
they might purchase food intelligently and conserve 
their incomes through wise economy. 

There is evidently reason enough for teachers to 
hesitate in discussing the practical, and so, especially 
significant, problems of consumption with which 
their pupils must deal. For teachers of average 
or less than average information who desire at all 
hazards to avoid controversy, it will be better not to 
discuss in the schools such findings as that reported 
by Consumers’ Research that Kirkman’s Borax 
Soap was a better and more economical purchase 
than P and G White Naphtha Soap. Even though 
the teacher can show the students the soap analysis 
chart in CR’s Bulletin for September, 1932, so that 
they may see for themselves how the qualities of 
goods can be reliably and objectively judged, it may 
be better not to run into difficulties with local manu- 
facturers and merchants. Likewise, teachers in the 
average community will perhaps best avoid saying 
that the current appeals to science in advertising are 
untrue or deceptive, and the precise opposite of 
straight or scientific thinking. A teacher whose in- 
terest is primarily in avoiding arguments or contro- 
versies which interfere with the quiet routine of 
customary teaching practices, will do well to let 
sleeping dogs lie. 

James F. Corsetr. 


A teacher, trained in the sciences, is making a 
study in cooperation with CR, of the difficulties which may 
be faced by any teacher or school which undertakes a pro- 
gram to help students to buy goods wisely and economically. 
The above article describes an incident which occurred when 
such a program was attempted on a very small scale. CR 
would appreciate hearing from subscribers or readers who 
know of similar incidents, or can suggest difficulties which 
the schoel and the teachers are likely te encounter. Names 
of persons or places will be held confidential by CR when 
desired. 


NOTE: 


“Consumer Researches” 


WE LEARN that consumer surveys and “consumer 
researches” are still being carried on and are, as be- 
fore, organized in such fashion as might give the un- 
suspecting prospect the idea that they have some- 
thing to do with an honest and competent survey for 
and in behalf of ultimate consumers themselves. 
Such so-called consumer surveys are in general noth- 





* Printers’ Ink, Feb. 11, 1915, p. 25. 
See also N. Y. Times, Feb. 2, 1915. 
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ing of the sort. They are modes of collecting mar- 
ket data which can be effectively used by advertising 
agencies and others in planning sales campaigns, con- 
tests, drives, door-to-door canvasses, etc. The con- 
sumer who spends time answering questionnaires, or 
replying to queries of canvassers in connection with 
these, is simply wasting his time and helping busi- 
ness agencies, in one way and another, subsequently 
to take advantage of him through tricky advertising 
and other disingenuous sales tactics. 


Using CR Material in College and 
High School Classes 


N THE September issue of the General Bulletin 
we discussed the problem of using CR bulletins 
and Handbooks as text book material for class 

room work in schools and colleges. In order to make 
available a large amount of CR findings at a price 
within reach of student incomes, we offered a spe- 
cial subscription consisting of three sections of the 
Handbook and the Introduction to Consumers’ Re- 
search at $1. At the present time some 500 stu- 
dents from 16 colleges and universities, and 2 pre- 
paratory schools have taken advantage of this of- 
fer. Since we feel that our material contains in- 
formation on consumer goods and on current eco- 
nomic problems of timely importance, we shall be 
glad to offer again a similar subscription for classes 
starting the second semester, including the Hand- 
books of Buying, Volume 7, Part 1 (Household 
Supplies, Appliances, Utensils, Radio Sets and 
Musical Instruments, and Miscellaneous Household 


Instruments); Volume 7, Part 2 (Heating and 
Ventilating, Lighting, Fire Extinguishers, and 


Building Materials) ; Volume 7, Part 3 (Food, and 
Office Appliances); and the Introduction to Con- 
sumers’ Research. 

Teachers who are interested in using this mate- 
rial in class should write for the special blanks, 
Each student must sign the special blank agreeing to 
keep the information confidential, before any mate- 
rial is distributed to him. Further, every student in 
the class must sign the agreement before it is per- 
missible for the instructor to discuss any of the test 
data and information given in the bulletins or Hand- 
books. Instructors wishing to take advantage of 
this special offer will send for the blanks, have them 
signed, and send them in with the proper remit- 
tance. The material will then be promptly sent them 
to distribute. Instructors who have been subscribers 
to Consumers’ Research, should notify their stu- 
dents that this special subscription rate does not en- 
title them to any further information available to 
regular subscribers. No other confidential bulletins 
may be ordered, nor are any special inquiries dealt 
with on CR’s special fee basis. There are, however, 
a number of non-confidential bulletins and reprints 
available at prices ranging from 10¢ to 30¢, which 
may be securedjin any quantity. 
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How Not to Buy 


5 , J uEN the Realsilk salesman called and sold 
you a large assortment of hosiery, it was 
probably fortunate for him that you weren’t 

aware of the contents of the sales manual he had 

carefully studied and possibly memorized before he 


started on his house-to-house campaign. In his 
sales manual he had read, among other instructions: 


“Getting Into the Home 


“Positive action. Step back, smile, step for- 
ward. 

“Pick up case and enter. 

“Have prospect at ease (seated). 

“Demonstrate door opener. [A souvenir or gift 
to the housewife to induce her to listen further to 
the salesman.] ... 

“Get out order book with presentation book. ... 

“Where prospect does not order, or hesitates, 
shows little interest or is non-committal, go right 
along with your demonstration. Do not hesitate, 


go right along.” 


The Fuller Brush salesman who called and sold 
you that assortment of brushes you soon discovered 
you hadn’t really needed, had likewise hearkened to 
carefully prepared instructions in his sales manual: 

“If possible carry old wooden-back bath brush. 

“Look disgusted. 

“Draw a picture so realistic of germs, etc., that 
she will throw away her old brush.” 


Unfortunately for the consumer, sales manuals 
are not composed entirely of such unconsciously 
amusing advice. Generally they reflect the fact that 
the modern salesman speaks a memorized sales talk, 
and almost never speaks from either knowledge or 
conviction. 

The sales talk written by the expert and memor- 
ized by the canvasser usually incorporates an ex- 
tensive knowledge and application of the laws of 
commercial and mercantile psychology, the most 
practical and profitable of all the bastard sciences. 
Such use of psychology and knowledge of the laws 
of human behavior is but one device in the unre- 
mitting campaign of business men to give the con- 
sumer considerably less than a fair run for his 
money. 

Thus, from the time when a fourteenth century 
writer complained: 

“The shoemaker sayeth, ‘See, these are two 
most excellent soles,’ and he hath burned them 
before the fire,” 


through the day when Daniel Defoe said of “shop 
rhetorick” : 
“.. it, in short, is corrupt, and it is made up of 
a mass of impertinent flattery to the buyer, fill’d 
with hypocrisy, compliment, self-praises, false- 
hood, and, in short, a complication of wicked- 
OR . 


proving sales technique have grown progressively * ® 


weaker. Or rather, whereas the technique of sales- 
manship has steadily been perfected, there has con- 
tinued to exist for the average consumer, neither art 
nor science of buying. 

Most housewives approached by the door-to-door 
salesman are relatively helpless against his sales talk. 
The housewife is not meeting him on an equal foot- 
ing: he has a prepared campaign; she has no pre- 
pared defense. He has been coached to overcome 
her refusals to buy; he has been told what her ob- 
jections are likely to be; and he has been told the 
answers to her objections, and in the simple patter 
of sales training, knows that for every objection 
there is a convincing answer. The New Republic 
once gave editorial mention to a book entitled “500 
Answers to Sales Objections,” which contained that 
number of answers to a mere 81 objections. The 
editors commented that no one had yet published 
the obvious companion volume “3,000 Crushing Re- 
plies to 500 Smooth Answers to 81 Sales Objec- 
tions.” 

The increasing helplessness of the consumer 
against the onslaughts of the salesman does not, un- 
fortunately, apply only to the door-to-door salesman, 
the canvasser or peddler. The perfected sales tech- 
nique by the written or spoken word is used against 
the consumer when he goes shopping at the city’s de- 
partment stores, or at the grocery store, or to a 
“sale’—in short, whenever the consumer makes a 
purchase. 

It is in an attempt to supply some sort of de- 
fense, however inadequate and tentative, that we 
have, from the great mass of material in CR’s files 
on sales tactics, formulated several useful, practical 
general rules for buying. .It should be realized that 
these few general rules represent only a first ven- 
ture into a large field, and are subject to modifica- 
tion and expansion, especially on the basis of the ex- 
perience of CR subscribers, if it turns out that they 
are interested in developing sound strategy for deal- 
ing with members of the selling craft, and for block- 
ing or confusing their assaults. 

The first law of sales resistance is to know what 
assaults are being marshalled against one’s defenses. 
The consumer should constantly be aware that an 
enormous amount of ingenuity, cleverness, and a 
high percentage of downright fraud are involved in 
the modern technique of selling and modern mer- 
chandising methods. Such tricks characterize the 
sales tactics of dealers in the most reputable and 
respectable lines, and involve goods of “the best 
manufacturers.” The merchant heeds an unceasing 
series of admonitions such as this one from a trade 
paper: 

“Treat them all courteously, and show them the 
highest priced goods first.” 
He relies on merchandising journals for such ad- 
vice as: 


a“ 
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. + » prospects may be classified as to type... 


the defenses of the consumer against an ever-im- many prospects present the same problem . . . the 
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first question a salesman (no matter what his 
line) should ask himself when beginning his in- 
terview is: ‘What is THIS prospect’s type’. . . 
the answer should determine the particular selling 
method for the particular prospect.” 
Your corner druggist may have had a general idea 
that the floor plan of his store should be attractive ; 
but he probably was also influenced by the advice 
of his trade paper: 

“Prescription department [should be] located 
usually to the rear of the store... . 

“Placing standard staple items and also some 
visible points of interest at the rear of the store 
[is advised] in order to cause customers to pene- 
trate as deeply as possible into the place.” 


The young salesmen you encounter almost daily may 
have been advised by Printed Salesmanship : 

“One good method used by young salesmen is 
to ask the prospect how they failed, after they 
did fail to make a sale, explaining that they were 
just starting out and want advice. The prospect 
usually talks himself into a frame of mind where 
he buys, being flattered by the request for 
advice.” 

Merchants are even informed by publications of 
the federal government that excessive markups in 
some cases are possible without jeopardizing the 
sales volume. Thus the Department of Commerce’s 
publication Domestic Commerce, informs its readers 
that it has been discovered that hosiery formerly 
selling at 50¢ a pair, sold larger quantities at 55¢. 
The latter price undoubtedly implied to many cus- 
tomers that a reduction from some figure above 
55¢ had been made; 94¢ looks like a markdown 
from a dollar; and $1.95 looks like a much lower 
price than $2.00. 

Likewise the department store manager knows 
that shoppers associate store basements with bargain 
prices. The shopper therefore frequently pays ex- 
cessive prices on items purchased in the supposed 
“bargain basement.” 

There are thousands of such “tricks of the 
trade” and traps for the consumer. A knowledge 
of as many of them as possible is invaluable to 
one interested in getting the most value for his ex- 
penditures. It is not sufficient, however, for the 
consumer merely to know the tricks and tactics of 
merchants, and salesmen. He must also have defi- 
nite courses of action of his own, methods of buy- 
ing, and defenses against the ever-increasing pres- 
sure exerted by the merchandisers; and the follow- 
ing rules may be some assistance in the perfecting 
of such defenses: 


Rule One. Buy only when you take 
the initiative, and know what you’re 
going to buy, how much of it, and what 
price you are going to pay. 

Much of the current waste in distribution is due 
to the substitution of “Salesmanship” for the now 
out-moded order-taking. From the point of view 
of the consumer the order-taker is greatly to be 
preferred to the present-day high pressure salesman. 
Such selling is almost necessarily dealing with a 
commodity that pays great returns, otherwise it 
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would not be profitable for business men to indulge 
in these well prepared and high-powered methods. 
By taking the initiative himself in his purchasing, 
the consumer can do much to rid himself of the 
heavy tax he pays on articles sold by pressure 
methods. 

Another reason the consumer should take the in- 
itiative in his buying is the fact that the merchant’s 
or salesman’s greatest opportunity for sales and 
profit is with the customer who does not know ex- 
actly what he is going to purchase. 

The merchant makes great use of the power of 
suggestion. That this power of suggestion is great 
as in the matter of show-windows, for example, no 
one will deny. Nevertheless it is startling to be re- 
minded that a drug store tried the experiment of 
leaving its display windows bare for a short time. 
At the end of the period it estimated that removing 
the displays had reduced the store’s sales approx- 
imately $1,000 per week. Such uses of suggestion 
by merchants as the elaborate show-windows pre- 
sent everywhere, tend to take the initiative in buying 
away from consumers. 

An item in a recent issue of the Business Week 
will also serve to illustrate the penalty attached to 
the consumer’s habit of falling into the trap of an 
apparent bargain, and failing to restrict his buying 
only to what he actually needs: 

“A spark plug cleaner developed by A. C. and 
sold for $10 to garages . . . uses a new cleaning 
compound which removes the oily carbon film 
without injuring the finish of the porcelain insul- 
ator. At 5¢ a plug, the service is profitable; more 
important, it gets the plugs out of the car, shows 
up cracked and ‘shot’ plugs, breaks down sales re- 
sistance, helps sell replacements.” 

A businessman victim of typical pressure sales- 
manship which robs the consumer of the initiative 
in purchasing proudly relates yet another instance 
of what is from the merchant's point of view, ex- 
cellent selling: 

“I stopped at the soda fountain and ordered a 
chocolate milk. The price as I recall it was 15¢. 

“The clerk put in the milk and the chocolate 
syrup, and then said, ‘Malted?’ 

“Well, why not?’ I thought, ‘it will make a 
more substantial lunch.’ 

“The clerk picked up an egg, held the egg in 
one hand and the glass in the other. “With egg?’ 
he asked. 

“Well, I couldn’t resist that either. He gave 
me my chocolate malted milk with egg, and three 
small crackers. 

“Have you tried this new peanut butter sand- 
wich ?” he asked. 

“TI thought that might be a good idea, too. And 
so, starting out with a 15¢ sale, that clerk had 
built it up to 40¢.... The important thing in 
the transaction was that . . . some clever execu- 
tive back of the clerk had issued definite in- 
structions as to the proper procedure.” 

kK * * * 

In addition to knowing what items he is going to 
buy, the consumer should have a definite idea of his 
own as to how much of that product he is in the 
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market for. One cantaloup at 10¢ for example, is 
cheaper than 3-for-25¢, if two, or even one, of the 
three spoil before they can be used; a pint of shellac 
at 35¢ is less expensive than a quart at 55¢, if a 
pint is all that is needed. 

The use of “combination prices,” by which several 
articles are lumped together and sold for one total 
price is a widespread tactic of merchants to dispose 
of items in small demand, or of dubious utility. In 
such prices and “companion articles,” there is gen- 
erally no real economy for the consumer. 

Candy stores especially rely heavily on the weak- 
ness of consumers who are not sure as to the quan- 
tity they wish to purchase of any given article. 
Thus one candy store chain instructs its clerks to 
say: 

“All ——- —— candies are 60¢ a pound. 
We have a nice assortment at $3, one at $2.40, 
another at $1.80, still another at $1.20.” 

The editor who quoted this sales talk, in praising 
it, said: 

“Only the prices on the larger packages are 
mentioned; nothing is said about weights, lest 
emphasis on pounds suggest caution as to the 
quantity to purchase.” 

* * * 


In the following quotation from the Electrical 
Record, the consumer will probably find a more 
adequate reason for having a definite idea of the 
price he intends to pay, than could be presented by 
Consumers’ Research in the form of a warning: 

“Last spring I went into a store to buy a straw 
hat. The salesman showed me a Panama—price 
$25. I didn’t buy it, but, being human, I was not 
displeased that he should consider me a possible 
purchaser for so costly a hat, and I did buy a hat 
at a higher price than I had intended.” 

The writer remarks also on the elaborate and ex- 
pensive bathrooms which illustrate advertisements 
of plumbing equipment manufacturers in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and other mass-circulation 
mediums: 

“.. You will find under the illustration of a 
bathroom in gorgeous colors a floor plan showing 
that it is only 7 by 9 feet in area, yet the tub, 
lavatory and toilet will cost, at list prices, $1,450. 
Remembering that 85% of the homes built in this 
country cost less than $15,000 you may well won- 
der how the plumbing industry expects the aver- 
age American family to spend $1,450 on bathroom 
equipment. 

“The answer is that the plumbing industry has 
no such expectations. But by holding up before 
you a bathroom the beauty of which you cannot 
help admiring . . . you are made to revise your 
estimate of what bathroom fixtures should cost.” 


Rule Two. 


Probably every consumer has on some occasion 
been surprised after making a purchase, at the fig- 
ures appearing on the cash register. Such a result 
from the failure to ask prices is common. Another 
reason for asking prices before purchasing is the 
fact that well-known and widely marketed articles 


Always ask the price. 
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are sold in different stores at widely varying prices. 

The absence of price tags, especially on clothing, 
hats and other necessities, on fruits, vegetables and 
groceries, should in all cases act as a warning to the 
buyer: it almost always means that a price higher 
than ordinary is to be charged. 

It is also necessary that consumers be especially 
sure to get explicit quotations on repair jobs, such 
as work on automobiles, mechanical devices, etc. In 
the case of automobile repair jobs it is advisable to 
be perfectly clear as to whether the quotation 
covers both material and labor. 

Of course the salesman has a number of decoys 
which he uses to distract the customer from the vital 
question of price. One of these decoys is to imply 
that it is beneath the customer to consider price. 
But that implication should not be left to go unchal- 
lenged. This use of “prestige suggestion” by the 
salesman in the form of subtle, or sometime undis- 
guised, flattery is one of his most valuable assets. 
An expert addresses his readers in the National 
Builders Supply Bulletin to this effect: 

“When your salesmen go out to sell something 
to an individual, never mind how the darned thing 
is made. Tell him how beautiful it is going to be 
. . . how people will admire it when they come to 
his home, what his wife is going to say about it, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

Another outstandingly successful salesman re- 
ported how, when a prospect asked the price at the 
wrong part of the sales talk, an “accidental” drop- 
ping of paper and photographs on the floor created 
a sufficient diversion to let the unanswered question 
of price get out of the prospect’s mind entirely, so 
that the sales talk could go on to its foreordained 
conclusion. 


Rule Three. Be wary of attending sales. 


Although a consumer who is competent to judge 
the qualities of various goods with some accuracy, 
and who is familiar with prices, can sometimes at- 
tend sales to good advantage, on the whole it will 
be well to remember that sales are old favorite 
devices for getting the consumer within reach of 
the merchandiser’s wiles. There are innumerable 
varieties : “Store-wide Sales,” such as Annual, Semi- 
Annual, Winter, Summer, Spring, Fall, Pre-Inven- 
tory, After-Inventory, Anniversary, Jubilee, etc. 

There are also “Bargain Sales” where “leaders” 
are sometimes (though rarely) sold at a small loss 
in order to attract customers into the store. This 
use of leaders, or featured articles, is largely con- 
fined to grocery and drug stores. Department and 
other stores which formerly used the tactic are now 
inclined to rely on it less and less, because a partly 
educated buying public has wisely begun to attend 
such sales for the sole purpose of buying such lead- 
ers, and walking out with nothing else. 

Sometimes sales are actually characterized by low- 
ered prices on goods; however these prices often do 
not signify anything regarding the normal price: 
a price of 55¢ may be a reduction from 75¢. It may 
just as easily represent an increase from the usual 
price of 50¢. Moreover, lowered prices at sales are 
quite likely to indicate lowered quality. Not only in 
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the “Fire Sales” and “Auction Sales of Bankrupt 
Stocks,” but also in special sales of some of the 
reputable stores, the original stock of goods (if any 
there was to begin with) is often minutely small in 
proportion to the vast amount of shoddy and inferior 
goods that have been added to the stock, to take 
advantage of the mob of customers lured by bar- 
gains. Such sales, consumers would do well to 
avoid entirely. 

The “1¢ Sale,” at which two units of an article 
are sold at the supposed price of one, plus 1¢, is a 
favorite of cut-rate drugstores. Often the articles 
have long been sold at cut-rate prices which were 
very little more than the apparently startling 58¢ 
for one, 59¢ for two, bargains. 


Rule Four. 


“Labels generally fail to give all the information 
which would enable you to buy intelligently. . . . 
You may find . . . essential statements in small 
type, in some obscure position on the label, or 
hidden away in other reading matter . . . colors 
and shadings sometimes almost entirely camou- 
flage the statements [required by law] of which 
manufacturers are ashamed. . . . ‘English Brand 
Mustard’ does not necessarily mean that the prod- 
uct was made in England.” 

Another writer on the same subject points out 
that: 

“A picture of an Italian olive tree on a label... 
does not necessarily indicate that the product is 
Italian olive oil. Syrup in a can bearing a pic- 
ture of a maple sugar camp may be maple syrup, 
or it may not. It may seem that ‘Natural 
Tomato Sauce’ is not artificially colored, but the 
label further on and in small letters, may declare 
that artificial coloring is used... .” [Pure tomato 
catsup” will often not be so pure as to exclude 
benzoate of soda as a preservative. ] 

To the warnings given above the consumer might 
well add the fact that skillful artists are employed 
to design containers in fancy shapes that will make 
them look larger than they are. A recent issue of 
Advertising Age, as an instance, published a picture 
of a new label for a canned vegetable soup, and 
below the picture paid a tribute to the designer: 
% who has also made the can look larger.” 
Such a comment should bring new and profitable 
“projects” to any professional package designer. 

The consumer seems to be at present relatively 
helpless against the widespread practice of labeling 
the contents of containers in units not easily deciph- 
erable by the layman—drams, cc’s, liters, etc. The 
engineer can take his slide rule with him. The lay- 
man will hardly wish to figure complex fractions on 
his cuff every time he buys a bottle of maple syrup 
or a can of olive oil. 

Rule Five. Have a firm “NO” handy 


for house-to-house canvassers, sales- 
men, peddlers, etc. 


Read labels carefully. 


In dealing with house-to-house canvassers and 
salesmen, the consumer should maintain a happy 
skepticism, a tendency to look a gift horse in the 
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mouth, even if one is being presented with an 
“exceedingly scholarly and beautifully bound en- 
cyclopedia,” or with a table of what purports to be 
“a scientific comparison of refrigerators.” A trade 
paper glorifies an enterprising house-to-house sales- 
man in this fashion: 

“An electrical appliance salesman picked up a 
radio tube tester and went around testing tubes 
for nothing, When he found a defective tube, he 
gave the woman of the house a card telling her 
what to get and where to get it. Then he slipped 
in a question about the effect of the refrigerator 
on the radio. If there was none, he would ‘be 
surprised’ that such ‘an up-to-date home’ had 
none.... If she had a refrigerator, he ran down 
the list of other appliances.” 

An electric company found that offering a cus- 
tomer a full package of soap flakes for her washing 
machine, when she came in to pay her bill for elec- 
tric current, was a sure fire method of finding out if 
she had a washing machine; if she did not have 
one she could then be put on the prospect list for a 
sales attack in the best high-pressure style. 

House-to-house salesmen are very disturbed by 
the householder’s barraging them with “noes” in the 
form of “Going to move shortly,” “we are well satis- 
fied with what we are using now,” “we don’t need 
any,” and “no, I’m not in the least interested.” Such 
refusals interrupt the carefully outlined and pre- 
pared talk of the salesman, who has been nourished 
on such slogans as “Dominate the interview!” and 
“If you see the prospect wants to interrupt, talk 
faster !” 

In saying “no,” the prospect should, as has been 
noted before, avoid getting into conversation with 
the salesman, because the amiability and pleasant- 
ness involved in such conversations are to the sales- 
man valuable aids in breaking down sales resistance. 

Probably one of the most reprehensible uses of 
sales scouts who make house-to-house calls involves 
the employment of school teachers to conduct an 
alleged “school census” every summer. Mothers all 
too often are deluded into thinking that the teacher 
really did come “to talk about Johnny’s work in 
school,” when the real reason for the visit is merely 
to sell another set of children’s books. Practically 
all surveys, however, are more or less subtle devices 
for finding out what appliances or devices, equip- 
ment or remodeling the prospect may be (from the 
salesman’s point of view) in need of. Don’t let the 
canvasser (no matter what he is “surveying”) know 
that the toaster doesn’t work just right, or that your 
vacuum cleaner is noisy, or in all probability an elec- 
trical appliance salesman will soon appear at the 
front door. 


Rule Six. Discourage telephone selling. 


The use of the telephone by persons who have 
something to sell is a particularly offensive and 
rapidly spreading nuisance. Selling campaigns con- 
ducted in this manner will cease only when they are 
made unprofitable by consumers adhering strictly to 
the determination to say in every such case: “I am 
not interested.” The phrase can be repeated until 
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the salesman seems discouraged, or if the prospect 
prefers, he can hang up after saying it the second 
time. 


Rule Seven. Don’t be the first to buy 
new products. . 


This is especially true with regard to newly 
marketed intricate mechanisms in which the con- 
sumer is not himself an expert. There is always 
the possibility of discontinuance of manufacture of 
these new and intricate articles. 

Another reason for being wary of buying new 
products as soon as they appear, (unless you like to 
play with gadgets and have no better use for the 
money) is the fact that the development and in- 
itial sales promotion cost of such products is gen- 
erally reflected in the prices on the early models. 
Moreover, such new articles often have no compe- 
tition from other manufacturers at first to assist in 
keeping the price within reasonable limits, and so 
can be sold on the basis of the exclusiveness and the 
pride that will be yours if you are the first in your 
town to have a 17 tube television-radio-phonograph. 


Rule Eight. Don’t give salesmen 
names of prospects. 


Consumers should protect each other against the 
inroads of modern merchants and practitioners of 
the black arts of super-selling, to the extent of re- 
fusing to give salesmen the names of friends or 
acquaintances as prospects. Modern salesmen get 
enough victims as things are, acting as they do on 
such slogans as “Use the User!” and “See a user by 
nine and start the day fine.” This widely used 
sales tactic is well revealed by a trade paper’s praises 
of an enterprising seller of electric refrigerators: 

“Salesmen make periodic calls on users, obvi- 
ously to see that they are satisfied or to present 
some token as a reminder of the good-will and 
esteem of the Philip H. Harrison Co. 

“The primary object of such visits, however, is 
that of obtaining tips on ‘hot’ prospects.” 


The article incidentally disclosed another favorite 
method of getting the names of possible buyers of 
electric refrigerators: 

“A tie-in is made whenever possible with wom- 
en’s club meetings, as hosts of good prospects 
can be uncovered if such groups are contacted 
properly.” 

When such methods are constantly advised by the 
journals of America’s enterprising businessmen, 
surely the consumer is justified in developing an al- 
most clannish unwillingness to give any salesman or 
canvasser any information about anything. Would 
you give a strong-arm man your name and address, 
or write out for him an exact statement of where 
your car is parked? 


DaALLas McKown AND CHARLES THROOP. 
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Trade Brand Monopoly Keeps 
Price Up 


— HAVE mentioned in these columns at var- 

W ious times the effect of advertising in hold- 

ing up the prices of advertised trade-brand 
and package goods against the price declines to 
which bulk commodities are subject in the ordinary 
operations of the market.’ 

We have also mentioned two memoranda pre- 
pared by CR on this question of grossly excessive 
prices (grossly excessive, that is, from the stand- 
point of the consumer) of trademarked goods.* 
These documents, which have been widely read in 
trade circles, are taken by one editor to be in es- 
sence approval, rather than criticism of manu- 
facturers’ policies, and to provide appreciated sup- 
port for the editor’s view that thé advertised brand 
does indeed provide an effective and profitable tech- 
nique for making consumers pay for values which 
they have not received. The following is from the 
Macaroni Journal: 

“This painful interlude in business has been a 
prime time to test the trade mark in its new found 
role of price bracer.... Very different, as a prob- 
lem for the price-steadfast producer, is the 
plight when numbers of nervous retailers give 
way to a more or less unreasoning impulse to 
reduce stocks or obtain ready cash regardless of 
what happens to standard retail prices in the 
process. .. . This is where the trade mark stands 
revealed as a possible balance wheel for prices; 
provided that the mark has been well chosen, is 
firmly entrenched and capably administered... . 
In the previous issue [of the Macaroni Journal | 
we had a look at the latter day disclosures,—all 
but sensational, too,—of the “depression proof’ 
qualities of a rooted trade mark. ... 

“Tn all justice be it said that this doctrine of the 
trade mark as a drag upon a price rout is not 
based on mere theory. Nor yet upon hearsay. 
The past year has brought evidence a plenty. And 
formal acknowledgment of the efficacy of the 
trade mark has been made by no less an authority 
than Consumers Research of New York. 

“As most of our readers are doubtless aware 
the commodity analyzing institution known as 
Consumers Research, if not actually prejudiced 
against trade marked goods, is mighty skeptical as 
to the foundation for ‘the general belief in the 
superiority of trade marked goods.’ But even so, 
Consumers Research, as the result of an investiga- 
tion recently conducted for it by Mary C. Phillips 
under the supervision of F. J. Schlink, has had 
to admit*® that trade marked goods resist price 
decline in a general fall of the price level. To the 
same purport, a recent investigation by F. Forrest 
Walker, the economist, showed that a comparison 
of latter day prices with quotations on the same 





2CR General Bulletin Vol. 1, No. 1, page 4; Vol. 1, No. 3, page 6. 

2CR Spogiat Bulletin No. 2.30, A Note on the Proposal to Legalize 
by Act of Congress, The Fixing of Resale Prices by Manufacturers; 
No. 2.31, Trade-Marked Goods Resist Price Decline in General Fall 
of Price Level. 20c for the two. 

* The Macaroni Journal writer’s use of the word “admit” is inac- 
curate. CR did not “admit” this; it asserted and proved it. 























items in 1929 indicated a recession of 5.16% on 

goods under trusted trade marks as compared 

with an average reduction of 27.5% on unbranded 
goods which had no reserve of good will to fall 

back upon in the emergency... . 

“The experience of the past 3 years and its les- 
sons for the public should make trade marks more 
immune than ever from price demoralization due 
to panic, ‘buyers strikes’ and similar eruptions.” 
We welcome the agreement of this journal with 

our demonstrations of the effect of advertising and 
trade-brand differentiation, but we suggest that the 
conclusions to be drawn as to the desirability of the 
situation depend upon whether one examines the 
problem from the standpoint of the few who are 
manufacturers profiting by excess prices for trade- 
marked articles, or from that of the many who con- 
sume trade-marked goods at the cost of having a 
sizable sum unnecessarily added to their expendi- 
tures. 

Nothing could more plainly display the down- 
right business-like way in which the whole phenom- 
enon of high prices for trade-marked goods is 
regarded by the business enterpriser, than the fol- 
lowing, quoted from an editorial by an advertising 
man, appearing in The Nation’s Business. The writer 
of this editorial proposes that his colleagues should 
follow in their sales strategy the line of least re- 
sistance, rather than the socially desirable path 
dictated by the decline of national income—which 
would indicate that sound business policy would lie 
in the direction of increasing in every way the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer’s dollar, and care- 
fully lopping off every business waste or indirection 
contributing to decreases in purchasing power. 


“If The Price Is High, Play It Up. 

“I do not believe that the policy of evading high 
price gets anywhere. . . . America’s chief need of 
the present is not only increased consumption but 
increased quality. ... Any manufacturer can say 
‘best or highest quality’ and many cheap products 
are being so advertised today . the assertion 
means nothing and no intelligent buyer accepts it 
at face value. Manufacturers marketing a quality 
product should stress in their advertising that 
‘Cost has not been spared in producing them in 
order that needless costs may be spared in using 
them.’ ” 


With the disarming simplicity of thought common 
to advertising men, the author of this editorial, one 
Mr. Byler, fails to explain why the first assertion 
(“best or highest quality”) “means nothing” and is 
not accepted “at face value,” whereas the second 
assertion (“cost has not been spared,” etc.) is ex- 
pected to command the reader’s attention and belief. 
Evidently Mr. Byler has no more intention of offer- 
ing proof in the second case than has been offered 
in the first. His readers in the trade will make their 
appeals for business via the emotions, as usual, for, 
as Mr. Byler continues: 

“From an advertising standpoint there are ad- 
vantages in dealing with the subject of high price 
and capitalizing an element which might otherwise 
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be a disadvantage. Advertising that ‘trades up’ is 

smart because in so many things price has become 

our measure of quality.” 
Is it vain to hope that some business leader might 
have a faint perception that the success of our whole 
society—business men included—may in the long 
run depend upon providing tangible rather than in- 
tangible values, warmth instead of words, maximum 
food and clothing values per dollar, instead of fancy 
packages and cellophane? 


Consumer-Minded Economists Needed 


E ARE indebted to Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes 

for a forceful article in the Scripps-Howard 

papers (New York World-Telegram, No- 
vember 21, 1932) on the essential hypocrisy which 
lies in an oft-heard professorial lament. This com- 
plaint is that politicians and public men do not al- 
low university teachers to contribute their part to- 
ward the solution of our present economic and social 
perplexities. In a year in which the w rid as a 
whole is facing unprecedented political and economic 
emergencies, neither light nor leading is sought or ex- 
pected from academic functionaries and experts. As 
Dr. Barnes points out, one Grundy is more power- 
ful than 10,000 such men as Beard, Bonbright, 
Douglas, and other professors learned in the wisdom 
of the social sciences. 

“Professors owe their position, prestige, and 
advancement primarily to esoteric research and 
monographic publication. There is no require- 
ment that these shall have any relationship what- 
ever to life in the twentieth century—or in any 
other century, for that matter. 

“No matter what the reputation of a professor 
for wide learning and profound scholarship, it is 
regarded as bad taste for him to mix in public 
affairs or to write clearly upon them. He is 
branded as a publicity hound and journalist. 
Moreover, it is downright dangerous for a pro- 
fessor to try to do those things which Dean Mc- 
Bain recommends by implication. Even in Co- 
lumbia it has been precarious to take a decisive 
stand in a public crisis, Let one recall Cattell, 
Dana, Fraser, Beard, Robinson and Kendrick. 

“Professors, are not quite idiots. They can 
readily discern on which side of their bread they 
will discover the butter. If Dean McBain desires 
to better the situation let him inform his profes- 
sors that they will not suffer in security or pres- 
tige if they show an active interest in the twentieth 
century. Let him, further, call to Columbia 
chairs a few men who have given ample proof of 
scholarship, public spirit and personal fortitude.” 


Columbia has possibly offended less than most 
schools in this respect, and yet its record is one 
which gives no cause for pride. The number of 
teachers at Columbia, or elsewhere, who have taken 
an interest in the economic problems of the con- 
sumer—to mention one field in which professors 
have particularly failed society at large—is infinite- 
simal compared with those who have continued tem- 
perately and peacefully in their destined paths of 
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authorship of learned monographs on monetary pan- 
aceas or describing the causes and results of past 
depressions now of purely historic:interest. 

If the presidents of a few great universites will 
make public announcement that teachers of the sci- 
ences and of the useful arts shall devote their re- 
search abilities, and limit their learned studies, to 
problems having an immediate relationship to the 
effects of the business system and the productive 
processes of industry upon the individual citizen 
and consumer, without fear of consequences that 
may be threatened by offended interests in banking, 
business, agriculture, politics, some of the better 
teachers not too far gone in collegiate routine may 
find courage to deviate from the narrow path of 
academic futility and, from what—in quite mislead- 
ing fashion—they are accustomed to term, academic 
neutrality. 

We find that teachers are in nowise neutral on 
such a question as the threatened reduction of aca- 
demic salaries; yet, with rare exceptions, we find it 
possible for them to be utterly complacent about 
the catastrophic reductions of consumers’ income or 
the very business-like efforts which are made to hold 
up market prices by tactics in restraint of trade, and 
by advertising of fictitious and intangible values for 
everything from refrigerators to shaving soap—ad- 
vertising, which if it could be justified at all, would 
be tolerable only in an epoch when there was more 
than enough of food, clothing, shelter and comforts 
for everyone, and money with which to buy them. 


Price Fixing Monopolies Gone Forever; 
Prices Now Being “Arranged” 


UMEROUS and ingenious ways are being de- 
veloped for eliminating competition on price, 
which was once regarded as the backbone of 

the American legal and economic system, and still 
forms a major topic in political speeches and in the 
published doctrines of manufacturers’ associations 
and chambers of commerce. A bulletin of the De- 
partment of Commerce reports an agreement among 
members of the Retail Merchants Association of 
Los Angeles not to advertise certain pieces of fur- 
niture below certain minimum prices. These min- 
imum prices, it is said, “tend to prevent the dis- 
tressing situation whereby a merchant knows that 
whatever price he advertises his competitors will 
come out with a lower price the next day, if not 
the same afternoon. It is hoped after the problem 
has been more thoroughly worked out with regard 
to the furniture industry the plan may be spread to 
other lines for the benefit of all concerned—the 
public, the retailer and the manufacturer.” 
Supposed benefits to the public are nearly always 
mentioned in any such item discussing a tactic in 
restraint of trade or of competitive activity—a sort 
of formal obeisance to the nominal morals of trade, 
like avoidance of direct and responsible “knocking” 
of a competitor. Business journals and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce all recognize that whenever they 
give countenance to ideas favoring price-fixing or 
price-stabilization, it is in order for them to indicate 
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that all such earnest endeavors are meant invariably 
for the best good of the consumer. If he pays 
higher prices, it is always that he may not later have 
to pay the trade’s losses through bankruptcy of its 
members. Such reasoning quite ignores the fact 
that the “American” system of free competition de- 
pends for its proper working upon the penalty of 
business failure being visited upon those who, in 
Mr. Hoover’s phrase, cannot “stand up to the grind- 
stone of competition.” Not that we believe an eco- 
nomic order can be well founded on dog-eat-dog 
tactics; but there is an essential dishonesty, and 
great damage to the consumer, in the talk by men of 
trade about the virtues of the dog-eat-dog system— 
when in actual practice they act as a secret mo- 
nopoly band. Indeed, the Business Week, franker 
and more forthright than most business publications, 
shows that on the basis of the Department of Com- 
merce’s study of 570 bankruptcies in the Boston dis- 
trict, competition, instead of clearing the field of the 
unfit, leaving the prizes to those of more brawn, or 
more brain, or greater endurance, eliminates the 
unfit with the far different result (quoted from the 
government report) that, “their places are filled by 
others equally inefficient and unqualified,” for the 
difficult job of operating a business enterprise. It 
appears on the evidence of this conservative and 
business-minded government department that 
neither competition nor any other force at work in 
the business mechanism provides an effective method 
of selection of the efficient business unit as against 
the wasteful and inefficient. 

There has been considerable talk among business 
men with regard to doing something about the anti- 
trust laws, whith bother them a great deal because 
they contain criminal provisions which might put a 
captain of industry in jail. Gerard Swope, president 
of the General Electric Company, is one of the cap- 
tains of industry who evidently feels this way. If 
we are to believe newspaper reports of one of his 
recent speeches' Mr. Swope believes there should be 
an amendment to the anti-trust law to “relieve the 
law of its more drastic criminal penalties so that 
manufacturers will not have to go to jail when they 
agree on prices.” If the newspaper report does not 
misrepresent Mr. Swope, it is plain that manufac- 
turers do propose to agree on prices, evading the 
Federal statute by one expedient or another. Their 
desire for immunity from the provisions of the pres- 
ent law is natural and understandable. 

An open investigation of the working of the anti- 
trust laws to see if they do not impose extreme hard- 
ships upon the efficient conduct of business has been 
proposed by other captains of industry; but a 
shrewd and business-like writer in The Nation’s 
Business, W. M. Kiplinger, explains that all such 
talk is based upon ignorance of Congressional pol- 
itics; that such an investigation would probably 
show up more abuses or open violations of the anti- 


1 Neither General Electric nor The National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association (before whose convention the speech was given) 
appeared willing or able to supply a copy of this speech until two 
months after it was given, and in the printed proceedings of the 
convention containing Mr. Swope’s speech as they were finally given 
to CR, no reference of any kind was made to the question featured 
by the newspaper story, nor indeed any reference at all to the anti- 
trust laws. 




















trust laws than tendencies on the part of business 
men to be restrained by them. It probably would 
result, the business writer adds, in a tightening of 
the laws, [in the event of the public’s suddenly dis- 
covering after all these years that the laws were not 
being enforced and that monopoly was not being 
controlled or prevented]. 

The trade-paper press has frequently commented 
also on the wisdom of government officers going 
lightly on enforcement of these and other federal 
laws “tending to restrain business enterprise” dur- 
ing these hard times. (The food and drug laws 
have been particularly mentioned in this relation.) 
Such talk, we are convinced from many of our con- 
tacts and much information in our files, is based 
upon a realistic knowledge of the extent to which 
business men are cooperating against consumers’ in- 
terests in particular situations. 


* * * 


A recent issue of the Business Week describes 
the typical price-cutting cycle: 

“(1) Somebody cuts prices to gain an ad- 
vantage over competitors.” [The very way in 
which the enterpriser’s selfishness, in the terms 
of the laissez faire doctrine, was supposed to re- 
dound to the benefit of consumers. ] 
“(2) He captures a market, upsets established 
balance.” [The way in which the enterpriser was 
supposed to be able to force others to adopt new 
means to improve efficiency and to cut costs; the 
means by which technological advances are sup- 
posed to sift through to the consumer.] 
“(3) One by one, competitors meet his price, or 
beat it.” [The means by which commercial en- 
terprise was supposedly enabled to retain its 
dynamic or advancing quality, as contrasted with 
the lethargy or do-nothing attitude of govern- 
mental bureaucracy, or non-profit enterprise, or 
state socialism. This meeting and beating of 
price is the marvelous “self-adjusting quality” of 
laissez faire competition, sometimes known as 
“The Great Plan,” by which control and interven- 
tion by governmental or consumer agencies is 
made unnecessary. Such controls and intervention 
would, in the standard business doctrine, but delay 
the solution of problems already reaching solu- 
tion through conflict of interests and greeds, “as 
by the guidance of an unseen Hand.”] 
“(4) Balance restored, everyone getting his same 
old share of the business—at reduced profit.” 
[The businesses concerned are now more efficient, 
and the economic system has achieved a new level 
of performance and productivity. The con- 
sumer’s advantage has been served, and the cycle 
has been completed, ready to be set in motion 
again by a new price-cutting cycle.] 

The Business Week “believes in” the American 
system of operating business enterprise, but oddly 
enough, the remainder of the article cited is devoted 
to a statement of the way a particular industry will 
proceed to circumvent the unsupportable burdens 
imposed upon efficient business men by this wicked 
American system of free competition. 


3.10 
Other Groups Help Educate the 


Consumer 


( vw and similar discussion groups which 
wish to obtain information and material on 
consumers’ problems other than that available 

from Consumers’ Research, will find useful a series 
of mimeographed pamphlets and bulletins put out by 
the American Association of University Women 
(1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) at 
$1.25 a set. The pamphlets do not deal with goods 
specifically by trade and brand names, nor are they 
as critical of business methods and practices which 
exploit the consumer’s ignorance or want of skill, 
as the facts clearly warrant. They do, however, 
provide discussions of the consumer’s sources of in- 
formation about goods, and contain suggested plans 
for the study of commodities such as hosiery, 
blankets, and refrigerators. 

The titles of the pamphlets and leaflets are: 
“Standardization of Articles for Home Use,” “An 
Analysis of Consumers’ Facilities for Judging Mer- 
chandise,” “‘Let’s Be Better Buyers,” “Household 
Purchasing,” “Standard Specifications for House- 
hold Buying are being Developed,” “Textile Buying 
for the Home Would Be Aided by System of Label- 
ing,” “Home Economics (Domestic Economy) and 
Standardization in the United States,” “Technical 
Standards for Consumer Goods—A ‘Five-Year 
Plan’ ?” “Certification and Labeling Activities in 60 
Commodity Fields,” “Meat Keeping in Home Re- 
frigerators Studied in Varying Conditions,” “Sum- 
mary of the Silk Weighting Controversy,” “Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association—Sheeting Speci- 
fications,” “When You Buy Sheets,” “When You 
Buy Blankets,” “When You Buy a Refrigerator.” 

In ordering these bulletins please send your 
remittance to American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, not to Consumers’ Research. 





letin are accepted only for the period 

October 1932-1933 regardless of the 
date on which a remittance ($1.00, Canadian 
and foreign $1.50) is sent in; that is, per- 
sons subscribing at any time within the sub- 
scription period, receive all previous issues 
for the subscription year. There are two 
reasons for this: (1) it effects economies in 
the office routine of handling the subscrip- 
tions; and (2) since this service is in the 
nature of an experiment, we do not wish to 
commit ourselves to it for a period longer 
than a year. 

Report any change of address direct to us 
rather than to the post office. A request for 
change of address must reach us at least 
two weeks before the date of issue with 
which it is to take effect. We cannot assume 
responsibility for keeping track of seasonal 
moves, ¢.g., summer vacation and autumn 
return to the city. Separate notice should 
be sent us of each change two weeks before 
the date of change. 


GS sin are accept to the General Bul- 














Signs and Portents 


“‘Will you walk into my parlor?’ 
Said the spider. . .” 


IN ADVERTISING a new low priced refrigerator, the 
Business Week for September 28, 1932 reports that: 
“Frigidaire has indicated its sales drive will use 
the text, ‘Why buy a Nameless, when you can 
have a real Frigidaire for about the same price?” 
The pious hope is to drive the ‘built to a price’ 
assemblers out of the field, also, no doubt, to give 
Frigidaire dealers a leader with which to draw 
customers into the display room. Once in, per- 
haps they can be sold a better box of more ade- 
quate capacity.” [Italics ours—CR] 


And at a higher price, of course. 





Back IN the hang-the-expense, what-do-we-care- 
what-we-pay days of 1927, Bruce Barton in crit- 
icizing Your Money’s Worth said: 


“Tt is idle to call Americans back to petty thrift, 
and I personally am glad of it. I once lived in a 
poverty-stricken town where thrift was wor- 
shipped above all else. I live now in New York 
where everybody is overpaid and expects to be 
overcharged. .. . 

“We have ceased to count our pennies in Amer- 
ica; if we therefore sometimes pay a high price 
for comfort and convenience, I certainly am not 
one who wants to see us return to the days of 
that most graceless of all virtues, a niggardly and 
penny-pinching thrift.” (Printers’ Ink, Novem- 
ber 3, 1927.) 


If we had not paid too high a price for comfort 
and convenience during the hoopla era, it might not 
now be necessary to run schools on a niggardly and 
penny-pinching basis. 

“Plans for complete closing of schools during 
the winter months to save coal are being consid- 
ered by one state. Where teachers have usually 
been employed under yearly contract, in some cases 
they are being engaged for the coming year on a 
month-to-month basis, so that if funds are not 
available the schools can easily be closed.” (Busi- 
ness Week, September 28, 1932.) 





AGREEMENT from an unexpected quarter: 


“More and more persons are accepting the 
view that one cause of the depression was in- 
equitable distribution of the current profits of 
industry—too much into dividends, too little into 
wages, thus too little into consumer purchasing 
power.” [W. M. Kiplinger in The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, December 1932. ] 


IN THE recent trial of the government’s suit to 
dissolve the Sugar Institute for alleged violation of 
the anti-trust laws, Professor E. R. A. Seligman, 
well-known Columbia University economist, sided 
with business interests in placing consumers’ interest 
below that of manufacturers or producers, as he did 
in his work on resale price maintenance. He testified 
in part as follows: “... If there were no producers 
there would be no consumers; only stagnation and 
death. Therefore, as between the interests of con- 
sumer and producer, the producer should be, if need 
be, favored.” 


According to the New York Times (Sept. 22, 
1932) Professor Seligman went so far as to admit 
that consumers too had a function in the economic 
order ; their existence provided for the “disposal of 
what producers must sell.” 





AT LEAST one business man is beginning to realize 
that the consumer has a mind of his own, although 
we suspect that the mental attitude he describes. is 
not so prevalent as he suggests. In a speech before 
a section of the convention of the American Gas 
Association, William H. Hodge of the Byllesby 
Engineering and Management Corporation, said : 


“Too many advertising men, have planned op- 
erations on the myth of the twelve-year-old aver- 
age adult mind. They studied statistics instead of 
studying people. 

“The average mind today is probably the most 
shrewd purchasing mind in the world. It has 
been duped by hokum, matured with dearly 
bought experience and sharpened by adversity. It 
is lying in wait to make monkeys out of advertis- 
ing people, who believe that the sure-shot theme 
for selling anything is that amazing new dis- 
covery, sex.” (New York Times, Oct. 12, 1932.) 





EvIpENTLY it is not the inordinate demands of 
consumers for service that is at the root of our 
ridiculously high distribution costs. The following 
gives more than a little reason to believe that the 
incapacity of rugged-individualist traders to organ- 
ize for economical operation in the public interest is 
the cause which makes it impossible to wipe out a 
burden of expense and waste adding intolerably to 
the disservices and losses imposed on consumers. 


“Today 6 trucks and 4 horse-drawn wagons in 
an Illinois city are serving a territory that would 
require between 30 and 40 trucks if individually 
served by each food dealer, according to the New 
Era in Food Distribution. Cooperative delivery 
has been practiced in this city for twenty years. 
One company guarantees that one hour after an 
order leaves the store it is in the buyer’s kitchen.” 
(Domestic Commerce, October 10, 1931.) 
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